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New Members Shift UN Balance 


NUMBER 9 


In ordering his delegate at the United Nations 
to veto the admission of Outer Mongolia to 
the world organization, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Chinese Nationalist leader, had 
an eye on Washington and another on Pei 
ping. His purpose was to save Nationalist 
China’s seat at the United Nations and to 
scuttle Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
policy of disengagement in the Far East. The 
admission of the Chinese Communists to the 
United Nations is a card Washington keeps in 
reserve to force a compromise on the Peiping 
government. To ensure his political survival, 
Chiang Kai-shek decided to deprive Washing 
ton of that card. His plan was based on very 
simple reasoning. 

In a 60-nation assembly the United States 
had it in its power to stop a move to oust Na 
tionalist China. It could mobilize, as it has 
done in the past, the 20 Latin American votes 
and prevent the lining up of a two-thirds ma 
jority which could vote to admit Peiping. Tai 
pei felt confident that it could force the Stat 
Department to align Latin America in its de 
fense. Timely action through the China lob 
by and the right wing of the Republican party 
would have forced Dulles’ hand, especially 
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in this unusually important election year. 

The admission of 18 new members, how 
ever, by increasing the number of votes need 
ed to stop the formation of a two-thirds ma 


jority (votes upon which Wa hington could 
not count absolutely as it did in the past), 
would have resulted in the loss of what 
amounted to a United States veto power in 
the General Assembly. Taipei considered this 
loss a mortal threat to its own survival and 


the "pac k 


kee ping United 


saw no alternative but to wreck 
age deal” in the hope of 
Nations membe rship to 60. Ofhicially, Nation 
alist China could explain its tand on the 
grounds of morality and righteousness, to use 
( hiang Kai-shek 


ing and unconstitutional deals. It 


expression, against degrad 
ould also 
appear as the champion of Chinese national 
aspirations over the whole of Mongolia. But 
more important still, any future move tn favor 
of seating Peiping at the United Nations 
would be seriously compromised by rejection 
of the principle of universality in favor of the 
what the Chi 
‘| ingtu | 


worked desperate ly to achieve 


principle of selectivity. That i 


nese National delegate, Tsiang 


The Soviet delegation apparently saw the 


La 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORE . 


implications of this maneuver and 
prepared a counteroflensive long be- 
fore the Security Council met on De 
cember 10. Most Western delegations 
believed that Chiang was blufhing or 
at least that he would yield to the 
pressure of world opinion, But the 
U.S.S.R. knew that he was in earnest 
and that he could not yield. Conse 
quently, it was as determined that 
the package deal should succeed as 
Chiang was that it should not. To 
ensure a better chance of success for 
its strategy, the U.S.S.R. held Japan 
as hostage. 

The Russians must have known, 
when they brought their dramatic 
counterproposal for admission of 16 
nations (exe luding apan and Outer 
Mongolia) before the Security Coun 
cil, that the West had no choice but 
to accept it and that all resistance in 
favor of Japan would be for the rec 


strategy 
them to appear as the saviors of the 


ord only, Their enabled 
“package deal” despite Formosa’s 
sabotage. It improved their diplo 
matic position and enabled Western 
hurope an Communist parties to cred 
it the Soviet Union with the solution 
of the problem. 

By forcing acceptance of a package 
list excluding Japan, the U.S.S.R. has 
placed the United States in an ex 
ceedingly unpleasant position, Wash 
ington was particularly eager that 
Japan be admitted to the United Na 
tions. Relations between the two 
countries are becoming increasingly 
difficult. Tokyo is drifting toward 
“neutralism’; its resentment against 
Washington and Washington's pro 


tévé Syngman Rhee about the fish 


eries is outspoken; its desire to re- 
sume trade relations with Commu- 
nist China is strong and growing. 
On top of all this, Tokyo is being 
warned, indirectly but clearly, that 
its entrance into the United Nations 
will be conditioned on Communist 
China’s admission, and that the only 
roadblock is Washington’s support 
of Chiang Kai-shek. Moscow may 
also exploit the situation to its ad- 
vantage when negotiations for a So- 
viet Japanese peace treaty are re- 


sumed in London. 


Universality the Goal 


Despite the ruthless exploitation of 
the membership issue by the perma- 
nent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, it was inevitable that the world 
organization should come closer to 
the ideal of universality. The new 
principle applied in the case of the 
16 new members means that in the 
future nations which claim willing- 
ness to fulfill the obligations of the 
Charter will be admitted irrespective 
of whether this claim is fully justi- 
fied. This is an important precedent 
for the time when the United Na- 
tions will have to consider not only 
Peiping’s status but also that of coun- 
tries where the cold war has resulted 
in a division of the national territory, 
as in the cases of Germany, Korea 
and Vietnam. 

Universality also means that the 
emerging nations of Asia and Africa 


will for the first time in history, play 


a decisive role in international af- 
fairs. The old League of Nations was 
almost exclusively a European or- 


ganization, and as such it reflected 


the aspirations and policies of the 
West also in colonial and economic 
matters. It was a group of powerful, 
industrialized nations. The majority 
in the United Nations, on the con 
trary, is now composed of the under 
developed countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. Even though 
their assertiveness may be checked 
by the veto power of the permanent 
members in the Security Council, it 
is clear that the social and economi 
problems of the “have not” countries 
will be forced increasingly upon the 
United Nations. While the West ex 
hibits a stubborn resistance to this 
new reality, the U.S.S.R. showed its 
ability to exploit it to its advantage 
in the the 
Khrushchev tour of Asia. Colonial 


course of Sulganin 
ism, which the “have not” countries 
fear as a continuing threat to their 
security and independence, can also 
be expected to come increasingly un 
der UN scrutiny. 

Except for Germany, Europe is 
now fully represented, and the ad 
mission of five Roman Catholic coun 
tries has been warmly welcomed by 
Latin America. The Asian-Africans 
become the strongest group, the 
Latin Americans taking second place. 

The West would do well to pon 
der the significance of this new reali 
ty. The U.S.S.R. has already seized 
an initiative in Asia and the Mid 
dle East which, if maintained, could 
have far-reaching results for the West 
within the United Nations. 

Writer and lecturer, Mr. Rossi for the past 
three years has reported for The Christian 
Monitor on Middle 


Asian and North 
reflected at the 


Science Eastern, South 
African events a 


United Nations 


east 
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U.S. Needs Scientists for World Affairs 


The 
the playing fields of Eton. 
War Il could be 


rooms of America. 


battle of W iterloo was won on 


W orld 


lost in the class 


This is one subject today on which 
it is not only possible but popular to 
be pessimistic. This attitude is quite 
contrary to the normal situation. 
Normally, Administration officials do 
not dwell on the nation’s shortcom 
ings. If they do in this case it is un 
doubtedly for two reasons: the situa 


tion is as serious as they Say, and 


they do not feel any responsibility 
for bringing it about. It has been in 


the making for decades. 


Cold War and Classroom 


Let anyone attack Administration 


trates 


foreign policy or military gy, 


and officials rush to the 1 imparts in 
defense. But let anyone deplore the 


nation’s educational standards and 


point up their inadequa iT and 


these same officials are not only will 
ing but anxious to throw the 
The 
throwing of late have been boulders. 


The Atomik 


chairman, Admiral Lewis L 


first 


stone, stones they have been 


Ene rgy Commiussion 
Strauss, 
has made some unprecedent 


d pub 


lic appearances recently and each 


time he has emphasized this one 
theme: the United States can lose the 


cold war and a hot one too in the 
classrooms. 


Admiral Hyman G. Rick r, 


atom 


top 
naval officer, is just as pessi 
mistic, and equally vocal. Both say 
that the United States is d nye rously 
short of scientists and ¢ ngineers; that 
it is even shorter of viduals able 
to teach these subjects in a nuclear 
age, that the situation is going to get 
worse before it can pos ibly get bet 


ter; that the U.S.S.R. today is train 


ing twice as many engineers and 


entists as the United States; that t 


day it 18 the scienusts, en 


chemists, physicists, metallurgi graduate 


who mean the difference between orack 


| 


winning and future 


The 


not lost the 


losing a 


United States, let it be 


war yet; but cold 


tics make clear that it is los 


race and losing it badly 


would make it capable of winn 
war. It may be keeping up 


U.S.S.R. in arms production in 


plane s, tank guns, ammunition, 


and so on. We and our allic may not 
be too far behind the Russians in 1 
but we are mile: 


Moscow in utilizing and 


cruiung manpower, 
behind 
training our brain power. The situa 
tion 1S dange rous. What c: 
about it? 
Admiral 
Rickover have 
about what in 


And their ideas 


Strau Admiral 


definite idea 


and 
orn 
ind 


l 
eem to make 


hould be done 


Proposed Remedies 


Briefly what they advocate 


even demand, is that the gove 


expand (triple o1 quadruy 


training programs for student 
vanced technology; that the 
ment expand (triple or quad: 
the fellows My it offers coll 
uates in the idvanced le 


fields; that teach-the-t 


be initiated 


k to his 


yovernment 


propram 
real bottlene proble 
that the finance 


current summer retraining 


fresher conducted 


AEC tor 


bers he { 


Course 


50 university fa 


xpanded (tripled 


rupled ) and that ¢ 


ongre 
made aware ol! the crisis ana 


mace to vote idequate fund 
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Should McCarran- 


Walter Act 


Be Revised ? 


= reply to the question “Shall 
we revise the McCarran-Walter 
Act?” must be in the affirmative. 

The next question, of course, is: 
“How shall we revise the McCarran- 
Walter Act? What, exactly, is wrong 
with the present law?” 

The present law, in my considered 
judgment, has done more harm to 
our country than can be easily re- 
paired. The McCarran-Walter Act 
represents a pyramid of unfounded 
fears —fear of foreigners, fear of 
criminals, fear of Communists and 
anarchists, and fear even of natural- 
Waves of 


fear have passed over America—fear 


ized American citizens. 
of depression in peace and of betray- 
al of war. Each wave has left its 
flotsam and jetsam imbedded in our 


immigration and citizenship laws. 


Our Great Wall 


Like the 
China, we have built a Great Wall 
designed to keep out fancied hordes 
of invaders. And like Chita’s Great 
Wall, our modern-day Wall — the 
McCarran-Walter Act 


served only to isolate us and not to 


inhabitants of ancient 


has, in fact, 


protect us. Those 


few resourceful 
Communists or criminals who are 
determined to enter our land can en 
ter with a minimum of danger to 
themselves across the long, unguard- 
ed borders of Mexico and Canada. 
But entry 
through which we could admit se- 


our official gates of 
lected, qualified and useful immi- 
grants — and visitors —are kept so 
heavily barred and guarded that ap- 
plication for lawful entry is discour- 
aged; only those driven by the direst 


necessity 


persist in their efforts to 


gain legal admission into our coun- 
try. This might be called admission 
by adverse selection. 

I know that some aliens do gain 
admission to the United States, but 
it is a fact that some of the most de- 
sirable, both would-be immigrants 
and would-be visitors — scientists, 
teachers, writers, professionals and 
businessmen—are either discouraged 
from applying or barred from enter- 
ing. 


Citizenship and Immigration 


The issue before us is not just one 
of immigration, It is citizenship, too. 
The whole basic concept of member- 
ship in our nation is involved in this 
legislation. And that concept affects 
every citizen of our land and, of 
course, those living abroad, too. 

Once upon a time, American citi- 
zenship was an unqualified patent 
of membership in our society. Once 
acquired, by birth or naturalization 

without distinction—it could not 
be forfeited, save by deliberate and 
willful surrender by an oath of re- 
nunciation, 

Under present law, citizenship ac- 
quired by naturalization may be 
stripped from the citizen or may be 
forfeited by the citizen—on any one 
of a half dozen or more grounds. 
And in many cases the citizen in- 
volved may not even know that he 
has forfeited his American citizen- 
ship or has been stripped of it. Some 
of the grounds for denaturalization 
are acts which a native-born citizen 
may perform without major penalty 
or without penalty at all. 

And even native-born citizens may 


lose their citizenship on relatively 
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minor, technical grounds, also with- 
out ever knowing about it. 

This whittling away, bit by bit, of 
the inviolability of American citizen 
ship status is, in my judgment, one 
of the most dangerous and reprehen 
sible aspects of our present law. And 
the violent distinctions between natu 
ralized and native-born citizens are, 
to my mind, un-American and in 
tolerable. 

I believe that if the Congress, as 
a whole, and the American people, 
as a whole, knew of these provisions 
in the present law, they would not 
rest until the cancerous encroach- 
ments upon the sanctity of citizen- 
ship were completely cut out of the 
law. 

These provisions, and all the other 
evils in the present act, were lumped 
together and justified as being made 
necessary to combat Communists. 
None of us wants to see Communists 
gain entry into the United States. 
But as I have already indicated, this 
law does not prevent real spies or 
saboteurs from entering this country 
if they really want to. All they have 
to do is either come in as diplomats 
or walk across the Canadian or 
Mexican borders. All this law does is 
hurt our own people, and our own 
country in the eyes of the people of 
the rest of the world. And it hurts 
thousands and hundreds of thou 
sands of innocent people here and 
abroad. 

In order to guarantee absolutely 
that no Communist ever enter the 
United States it would be necessary 
to forbid all entries, even by diplo 
mats. We would have to seal all! our 
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I Is not true that [as its critics say], 
the McCarran-Walter Immigra 
tion and Naturalization Act in any 


way tends to, and I quote, “maintain 


our OWN 1ron Curtain, against visitors 


and alien immigrants alike, while 


criticizing the Iron Curtain abroad 


It is not true that, under present 


law, there are “daily examples of 


senseless cruelty against aliens al 
ready resident here or recently ar 
rived here.” Such statements are un 
true, made either ignorantly or de 
liberately, but they are untrue and 
demonstrably so. 

During the year 1954 the total ad 
mission of aliens to the United States 
was over 770,000—immigrants, tem 


porary workers, and visitors. This is 


no iron curtain, 
The Iinmigration and Naturaliza 


tion Act, characterized by its 


ene 
mies as a “shameful” law, has not 
had _ the stifling effect they would 
imply. 

An actual increase of immigration 


is reported in 1955, the third year 


\ total ot 


the act was in operation, 


25/4/90 were ad 


immigrant aliens 


mitted, an increase of 14 percent 


Nonimmi 
an all 


over the preceding year. 


grant admissions reache d 


time high ot 620,946 during the past 


year, according to the statistics of 

the Immigration and Naturalization 

Service. 
The act 


orderly way with the admission of 


attempts to deal in an 


aliens, placing restrictions in the way. 


of those whose admission would be 
contrary to the interests of the Unit 
ed States. It provides for the depor 
tation of those who abuse our hos 


pitality, or by subversive or criminal 


act endanger our country and _ its 


the act lose 


citizens. The critics of 
sight of the fact that admission to the 
United States is a privilege and not 
a right, that national and not inter 
national must be 


interest our first 


concern in this field. 


Quota System Justified 


The intolerable barriers which are 
said to keep renowned scientist 
scholars and men of letters from 
coming to our shores as visitors can 
not be found in the language of 


Aliens 


would be prejudicial to the public in 


this statute, whose entry 


terest oF would endanget the wel 


fare, safety or security of the United 


States are but if 


S¢ holars 


this 


barred, it is true, 


these renowned scientists 


fall 


subversive classification, their admi 


and men of letters within 


sion could not s« riously be ad\ ocated 
by any persons having the interests 


of the United States at heart. Did we 


not hear from Professor Pontecorvo 


in the Soviet press how many atomic 
secrets he has betrayed to our mortal 
enemy? And was he not a visitor to 
the United States just a few months 
before he deserted to the enemy 
campr I am rather proud of the fact 
that all those visits Dr. Pontecorvo 
paid to the secret United States la 
boratories were made before the en 
actment of the “iniquitous” McCar 


ran-Walter Act and that he 


have paid such a visit since its en 


ri ould not 


actment. 

The National Origins Quota Sy 
tem, which is basically the target of 
the Opposition to the act, has been in 


effect since 


1929, It provides 1 mathe 


matical formula for determining 


quota illocat based on the 1920 


census hgure with a iew to the 
maintenance lomoge in this 


melting pot of nation vas not 


designed to relieve population pres 
sures in i countri ol the 
world, It i USI like formula 
which insur he minimum 
quota to ¢ quota 
area. It is commis 
sion-distr 

in some ot 

which wou 
tire quota te 
pre flere! 
vrou} 
propose 
would ill 


VM ould he 


much preter 


quot i 
politic il ppoimnkt | 
that visa 


ited under i for 


mula ae rathematicians 


ther than r one contri ed by 


Political Dangers 


Vhe \‘ I lator\ tatement 
ippearing onal Ree 
ord ot Fel itted 
by the spons ged revi 
sion bill 
flexibility 
ten Phi 


bilit 


0 the 


mit the 
it WOone! 
the extent ti ) quota 
number I if 1 e under 
vould 


nation of 


the bill 
be Puara 
quota iately 
HO000 a 


pensed 


that 


quota 


ion 
grou] ( } per 


cent 


striction which would prevent the 
commissioners from allotting the to 
tal number of 200,000 visas to just 
one nation or quota area, 

One item in the statement calls 
attention to the liberal provision in 
the new bill that a naturalized Unit- 
ed States 


equanimity to the country of his 


citizen may return with 
birth or of his former nationality 
and may permanently reside there 
throughout the rest of his lifetime 
without loss of United States citizen 
ship. 

Coupled with the exemption in 
our income-tax laws benefiting citi 
zens who remain abroad for a period 
in excess of 18 months, we might 
question the advisability of permit 
ting permanent retention of United 
States citizenship for persons so re 
siding. It certainly does not substan- 
tiate the charge that the present law 
is “discriminatory, oppressive and 
ruthless,” 

But the whole issue turns upon 
the question of the quota, According 
to the joint release {issued by several 
Senators and Representatives], the 
intention seems not to abolish quotas 
but to reallocate them so as to put 
the whole Western Hemisphere un 
der a quota, and thus to destroy our 
yood relations with our closest neigh- 
bors. 

It is a truly devilish scheme to turn 
our Canadian and Latin American 
friends away from us and to give 
aid and comfort to future Moscow 
agents like Arbenz, of Guatemala. 

Lehman 
(Continued from page 68) 
borders. Such a solution would, of 
course, be untenable and impossible. 
We can and should be careful about 
whom we admit 


States. 


into the United 


should be reasonable 
We should 


and enforceable standards of 


But we 
not hysterical. have 
clear 
entry — not an impassable maze of 


barriers, 


We need to apply human stand- 
ards to human beings. It has been 
many centuries since trial by ordeal 
was a practice under Anglo-Saxon 
law. The presumption of guilt until 
innocence is proven is repugnant to 
us. Yet the McCarran-Walter. Act 
provides for trial by ordeal and pre- 
supposes guilt until innocence is posi- 
tively proven. 

This law bears the dark stains of 
prejudice, of fear and suspicion. It is 
an archaic law — something out of 
the dim past. The law needs to be 
modernized, humanized and liberal 
ized. It needs to’ be simplified, 
strengthened and made more flexi- 
ble. It must be made flexible so that 
its implementation can be adapted 
to the changing needs of changing 
times. It must be simplified so that 
it can be understood by all our peo 
ple at home and by those abroad, 
too. It must be strengthened so that 
a positive and uniform control can be 
exercised over immigration from all 
parts of the world in a way to serve 
the best interests of the United States 
and the needs of the people desiring 
admission into our country. 

I said earlier that the McCarran 
Walter Act is based on a collection 
of outmoded myths and theories en- 
tirely repugnant to the great body of 
American law. 


Evils of Quota System 


The first of these myths is that 
the American people have a particu 
lar “blood strain” which would be 
corrupted by Italians, Poles, Greeks 
and other peoples from Southern 
and Eastern Europe unless protected 
by the National Origins Quota Sys 
tem. According to this racist theory, 
a person of “Anglo-Saxon blood” is 
20 times more desirable as an immi 
grant and as a citizen than a person 
of “Italian blood.” 

The general concept of “blood 
strains,” on which the National Ori 


gins Quota System is based, is an 
old one, but it was generally dis 
credited and discarded by the begin 
ning of the present century. Sul, it 
was embraced in the National Ori 
gins Quota System when that system 
was adopted by the Congress in 
1924. This concept was also adopted 
at around the same time by Adolph 
Hitler, who used it as justification 
for his notorious nonsense about the 


so-called Aryan race. 


Three Myths 


But in 1952 the National Origins 
(Quota System was revalidated in the 
McCarran-Walter Act, although its 
supporters insisted at that time, ck 
spite all the evidence to the contrary, 
that no racial bias, prejudice or dis 
crimination was intended. I contend, 
however, that you can’t change a 
skunk by insisting that it’s a kitten. 

The second myth underlying the 
philosophy of the McCarran-Walter 
Act is that all aliens are potential 
criminals, Communists and sabo 
teurs, or must be treated accordingly. 

The third myth is that immigra 
the 


economy and that immigrants 


tion is a burden on national 
threaten the jobs and wage levels of 
American workers. 

There are other myths, too, but 
these are the ones which most clear 
ly dominate our present immigration 
and citizenship policies. I believe it 
is necessary to bring these myths out 
into the open, so that we may better 
understand what the McCarran-Wal 
ter Act is all about. I believe it is 
necessary to eliminate the last trace 
of this mythology from our immi 
gration and citizenship policies. 

This law needs radical surgery, not 
minor patchwork. It needs to have 
the spirit and the philosophy cut out 
of it, and to be infused with a new 
and different philosophy, as well as a 


new and different set of provisions. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


U.S. 1956: New Policies — or New Attitudes? 


With the firing of the Acheson, Ste 
venson, Harriman and Kefauver guns 
and the counterblasts of Dulles and 
Hall, we're off to the cold war—not 
the cold war in our foreign policy, 
but the cold war about our foreign 
policy. 

At this stage, with a year to 
before there can be any change 
administration, the key word 
r harges and countercharges is not, 


in 1952, “treason”; it is “imagina 


tion.”” Spokesmen for both Demo 
crats and Republicans, as well as 
within the two parties, attack or twit 


lack of 


and beseech their supporters to dis 


each other for imagination 


play a greater measure of this admit 


tedly desirable but, alas! rare quality. 

What do we mean when we say 
that so-and-so shows no imagination 
in world affairs or that one political 
party is infinitely more qualified 
than the other to handle foreign poli 
cy in an imaginative 


wayr Surely 


a Secretary of State, 


no one expects 
irrespective of party, to assume the 
guise of Ariel. Nor is anybody pre 
pared to have the United States start 
operating with hitherto unimagined 
forces and factors which would com 


pletely transform the universe. 


No. Reasonable Democrats as well 


as reasonable Republicans are now 


mature enough (and this is a tre 


mendous 


step forward) to know 


that it takes not only imagination 
but also action to achieve the dreams 


‘T his 


the foundation stone of 


of a nation discovery could 


well become 
the more effective foreign policy the 


United States is urging itself to 


adopt in the years ahead. 


What both political parties need 


today, now that nuclear 


war has 


been recognized by the Big Four at 


} 


Geneva as a catastrophe to be avoid 


ed if at all possible, is not so much 
new polic ies as new attitudes toward 
the content of existing policic in at 


least eight mayor sectors. 


1. Attitude toward Russia. \t must 


be assumed that even the most vio 


Eisenhower Ad 


ministration, whether 


lent critics of the 
Democrats o1 
right-wing Republicans, have no in 
tention of proposing that the United 
States embark on a large-scale war 
against Russia and/or Communist 


China. The 


warfare would destroy both capital 


conclusion that nuclear 


ism and communism, which consti 


tutes the core of the Geneva “ pirit, 
seems to have been accepted by the 
majority of the American people, it 
been 


respective of party—as it ha 


in Moscow. 
If, as is now generally agreed, the 
prospect we face 1s not military strug 


ple, but “competitive coexistence 


then th ontainment 


\ he On 


at the suggestion of George I 


initiated by Truman and 
Ken 
nan and continued, although with 
out acknowledgment, by Dulles; no 


longer appears practicable 


In spite of the harsh words of 


Khrushchev 
Soviet on 


and Bulganin in the Su 
December 29, the 
fluid 


W he n 


preme 
world situation today is more 


has been 


the United Stat 


than it since 194; 
s undertook to “con 
tain” aggression by the U.S.S.R. 
Moscow 1s taking advantage of thi 
fluidity to leapfrog over the military 
barriers set up by the West. Can the 
United States deprecate nuclear war 
yet continue to create armed outpost: 
along the p riphery of the U.S.S.R.. 
which 


such as the Baghdad alliance 


triggered | 
arin 

ol the 
eflort Lo 
! Tree 
about ha 
of strengtl 
plore SON 
ene 


ize d 
The United States ha 
to protect if well 


roachments by the 


China. But the 


ecurity 

being against 

U.S.S.R l/or 
irch 

to be d rom the 


tary I ) conot 


tay Ihe 
tainment 
hortterm 
lead either 


ds to be 


Lh 


on 


' { 


i 
i 1 abou iture oO thie 


Kuro 


pean continent ind | irticularly of 


the natiol 
But once ‘ cnowledye 


Russia 1 


that 
ind histori 


ind annot 


Hitles had 
hoped in Mein Kampf, our problem 


he expelled oO ; a, a 


will assume n 
problem 1S 
| Urope i 


seven years, but to 


in a workable European system on 
terms most favorable to us and to 
our NATO allies. 

This calls, not for the perpetuation 
of a two-sector Europe, East and 
West, but for the establishment of an 
all-European system in which the 
United States U.S.S.R. 


would be included. The two super- 


and the 


powers would then be in a position, 
should the need arise, to counter- 
balance a reunited and reinvigorated 
could 
again dominate the Continent — if 
not by force of arms then by the 


sheer might of its superior technolo- 


Germany, which otherwise 


gy and of its people’s unmatched 
capacity for hard work. The best 
hope of achieving our two major 
proclaimed objectives in Europe — 
unification of Germany and eventual 
independence for the Eastern Euro 
pean satellites—lies in the formation 
of a European union. 

The fact that Moscow has pro 
posed a European security system 
should not deter us from giving it 
serious consideration. Let us bear in 
mind that in one form of another it 
has also been proposed by Chancellor 


Konrad 


Premier Pierre 


Adenauer, former French 
Mendés-France and 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, who has 
no desire to see the expansion of Rus- 
sia’s domination or military might. 
3. Attitude toward Asia. The Unit 


ed States has a legitimate concern 


about the future of Asia and about 
the effect of power shifts on that con 
tinent which might affect our securi 
But 


once we acknowledge that Russia, a 


ty and our economic interests. 
Eurasian state, as well as mainland 
China will continue to exist in Asia, 
we shall find that as in the case of 
Europe, we need to reconsider the 
attitude which has guided our Asian 
policy—or rather assortment of poli 


since World War Il. 


The United States alone 


cies 


has the 
right to decide whether or not it will 
recognize Peiping. But with the in 
crease of UN membership, which re 
duces the importance of Europe and 
North America and increases the im 
portance of Asia, Africa 
Middle East, it will 


and 


and the 
become morte 
United 
States to prevent the UN from ad 


more difficult for the 
mitting Peiping to represent the 
China mainland in the international 
organization. Difficult as this prob 


lem is bound to be in an 


election 


year, it must be faced realistically. 
So must our relations with the un 


committed nations of Asia. If we 
persist in Our present course of dis 
tinguishing between allies—to whom 
we give military aid and whose ter 


ritories we 


can use as bases 


and 
“neutrals” like India, Burma and In 
donesia, which want to stay out ol 
all military blocs, we shall sooner or 


later find ourselves embroiled in 


inter-Asian conflicts (Pakistan versus 
India, South Korea versus Japan), 
and suffer the usual fate of the by 
stander—blows and invectives from 
both sides. 

Instead, it would be in our nation 
al interest to listen with greater sym 
pathy and understanding to the 
views of the “uncommitted’” nations 
(as Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has recently listened to Tito), 
and recognize that these countries, 
by very reason of their independent 
spirit, have a significant positive role 
to play in the era of “compeutive co 
existence.” Their criticisms of com 
munism when it is made, as in India 
following the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
visit, will be far more effective in 
Moscow and Peiping than ours—and 
this in itself would be of help to us, 
e\ if we, too, have to hear some 
criticisms of the West 
from New Delhi or Jakarta. 

Over the long run, the countries 
of Asia—and not either the West or 
the U.S.S.R. 
destiny. We 


them, but we neither can nor should 


unpalatable 


must determine their 


can, and must help 


direct their 


course. Had we really 


understood Asia, and Africa, we 


would have cheered the Bandung 


conference for its mature discussion 
of world affairs, instead of talking 
about it in words of anxiety or dero 


gation. ‘ 
‘ Vera Micneces Dean 


(This is the first of two articles.) 
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